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SPANISH AMERICA. 



A.T a moment when various parts of Spanish 
America are unfortunately alienated from the fno« 
ther country ; and when desolation and want have 
caused, and are still causing, great disasters to an 
infinite number of families^ it appears to me that 
no Spaniard ought to show an indifference to such 
quarrels^ but ought^ on the contrary, to contribute 
as much as lies in his power to the restoration of 
that harmony and union which are not less neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the Colonies, than to that 
of the mother country. Actuate by these senti- 
ments, I have constantly £iad my attention fixed on 
the events which have occurred since the commence* 
ment of the first symptoms of disunion and inde- 
pendence in Spanish America. 

Without entering at present on an examination 
of the motives which may have induced the inha- 
bitants of these regions to desire a separation so 
fatal, or stopping to calculate the efiects produced 
by the policy pursued since the beginning of the 
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disunion by the Spanish Governmenti I propose to 
mjself only to make a few observations relative to 
the opinion^ which, as I have been informed, has 
been required from the Tribunal of Commerce at 
Cadiz, on the propriety of opening to foreigners 
the Spanish transatlantic ports. The very fact of 
consulting so respectable a Corporation on a sub- 
ject of such momentous importance, allows it to be 
understood, that the Council of the Indies, in pro- 
portion as it sincerely desires the re-establishmeat 
of harmony with the revolutionized provinces of 
America, feels difficulties and doubts on the expe* 
diency of such a project; and this is one of the 
powerful considerations which induces me to direct 
my attention to the policy of this measure. 

The necessity of effecting a reconciliation with 
the revolutionized provinces is a point on which all 
are agreed, though the truth is, that there are 
great varieties of opinion on the most efficacious 
means of accomplishing the end universally desired. 
At the present time, it is certainly a common opi- 
nion, that if freedom of commerce with foreign 
nations were conceded to these provinces, tLey 
would quickly return to their former uoion with 
Spain. Leaving, for the present, the examination 
of the effects that might result to the mother 
country from the free trade of her colonies, let us 
consider the farce of this assertion on hearing this 
opinion announced, and seeing it entertained by 
$0 many peop Ir, one would be apt to imagine 



that the principal object ivhich our colonies pro- 
posed to themselves in declaring their iodepend* 
eoce, consisted in the desire of extending their 
eommercial relations to foreign countries, from 
a conviction of the impossibility of finding in 
Spain a sufficient vent for their productions. In 
no publication or manifesto, however, have I 
observed, up to this hour, that ^uch a cause 
influenced their desire of independence, or coiip 
Btituted its principal end ; at the i|tmo8t> ii 
was held out as only a secondary or subordi- 
nate object. In truth, if the class of persons 
who have chiefly figured in this revolution }^ 
considered, it will be foundj that instead of in* 
sisting, in any way, on this principle, they baM 
founded the reasons for their separation on v^ry 
difierent grounds. 

Granting, then, that the declared object of 
this independence is not to remove the obstrujc- 
lions placed by the Spanish Government in Ibf 
way of a free traffic with foreigners, I wo^ld 
ask in what view would the actual GoverA^rs 
of the revolutionized provinces contemplate |^ 
proposition which should incorporate them mik 
Spain, oflfering tlvem the frxcedom of cuopn^c? 
on the condition that they returned to their 
dut}', and entered into a reconciliation witb thc^ 
mother country. It appears to me quite clesur 
that they would answer such an qffet with tbf 
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silence of disdaid^ or even, treat with derision 
the tender of a boon which they never soli- 
cited, and the attainment of which never oc- 
cupied their thoughts but as a subordinate part 
of their project of independence. Methinks I 
see the Leaders of the revolution boa.sting of 
the weakness of Spain^ and publishing her con- 
cessions of privileges which they never demanded^ 
as an evidence of her inability to assert her do- 
minion, or to re-gain possession of her revolted 
provinces. It would be superfluous, in my opi- 
nion, to prove that such a measure^ beside the 
disgrace which it would entail on the Spanish 
people, would remove only to a greater distance 
th^ epoch of reconciliation. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that independence 
was desired for the purpose of removing commer« 
cial restrictions^ and that freedom of trade would 
restore harmony. This second object would be to 
settle in what way the mother country could treat 
and negociate with the independent provinces. 
The confusion which has prevailed in our trans- 
atlantic provinces, has been such as to prevent the 
establishment of a fixed governnientj although 
tiiey had all the elements for effecting such an 
abject. In the greatest part of them, there has 
been decreed an absolute exclusioiv of European 
Spaniards, and consequently the influx of these has 
been exceedingly small. ' In others of them, a pre- 
carious residence has been permitted, but binder 



such conditions as allowed few ornione of them to 
take part in the intended changes* Although 
almost no obstacle existed to prevent the indepen- 
dents from establishing their respective systems of 
administration over a great part of America; it 
has been seen that no time was' allowed for the 
consolidation of anj one government^ but that the 
constitution which was created and applauded one 
daV) was condemned and destroyed the next. The 
best pretence^ whether well or ill founded, was 
sufiScient for these ever varying and capricious 
changes. In the midst of elements so inconstant, 
and with the prospect of so tottering an edifice, I 
do not see how we could enter into any treaty with 
these people^ nor do I see what security we could 
attain. The very fact of having shown a disposi- 
tion to negociate with the mother country, would 
be sufficient to overturn a government founded 
on 80 unstable a basis. It appears to me more 
than probable, that a long time would not elapse 
before a discontented and adverse faction would 
take advantage of such a convention, to irritate and 
inflame against their government a people accus- 
tomed to overthrow or cashier their acknowledged 
authorities with such extraordinary facility. The 
force of habit in stimulating to perpetual changes, 
IS as strong in such a state of society as that 
tenacity under a regular government, with which 
the people adhere to institutions and establish- 
ments, which they have been long accustomed to 
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tdinure tnd to Te^ere• A treaty or cotiTention made 
^itb these provinces^ therefore, eould not be ex- 
pected to be durable) and would soon be annulled 
by the new governors^ for whose elevation its ei- 
ktence would furnish a pretext. 

In the majority of those districts, in which the 
devgn of establishing an independent power has 
ariginatedj and in wliich there still exist factioMj 
whose bond of union is the hope of severing the 
colonies from Spain, no established government it 
recognized) either because there is not harmony in 
the views of the people to adopt one» or because the 
Opposition experienced from the sensible part of 
the population) or the presence of the royal troops, 
kas Aot allowed o«e to be formed. If in provinces 
where there exist osteoaible authorities which 
represent the Independents^ we encounter enormous 
difficulties in entering into a treaty or conveutiott 
of any kind thut has reconciliation for its object^ 
how would it be practicable to treat wkli the 
rest in which independence has uo partisans) but 
which consist of bodies of desperate adveDturers, 
under the direction of foreigners, or the cootrotil 
of individuals exiled from their country for politi-* 
cal or criminal offences ? I scarcely think it ne* 
cessary to examine or to dispel such a fantastic 
idea; because it is self-evident, that a treaty with 
such a people would be a political absurdity. 

Proceeding in the discussion, I shall suppose 
that it were possible for Spain to enter into negocia«* 



tions with the revolutionized provinces of Americft* 
I would even suppose moreover, that they might 
be invited to a reconciliation, on condition of their 
ports being freely opened to foreign commerce. 
If on the one hand, Spain made these concessions*; 
on the other^ it would be necessary for these pro- 
vinces to range themselves again under her domi- 
nion, and receive from her as formerly the com<^ 
petent authorities. I should be very hard of belief, 
that those who at present head the Independents, 
if they anticipated the immediate return of the 
country into the hands of Spain, would place suf- 
ficient eonfidence in* the execution of that part of 
the convention which would refer to arrangements 
that in every event must take place previous to a 
final surrender. If we are to judge by the past, 
and if our reasonings must be founded on trans* 
actions which we have previously witnessed, we 
cannot admit the possibility of such a consent. 
From the appearance of the. first symptoms of this 
fatal independence, to the present hour, the dema« 
gogues have never for a moment abstained from 
venting, not only the most unmeasured abuse 
against the Spanish governnnent, but the most vio- 
lent invectives against the Spanish nation. Frooi 
this I must conclude, that even from this quarter^ 
insurmountable obstacles will present themselves 
to the proposed conciliation. 

But I may be answered here, that in case of 
efiecting a treaty of union under the proposed 



principle, the mediation of a foreign governmetit 
migbf be admitted, for that it is not credible that 
without such a clause the Independents would 
enter into a cordial harmony with the mother coun- 
try. I confess the force of this observation, and on 
my side will agree, that both for the sake of a 
punctual observance of the treaty^ and other 
weighty reasons^ the intervention of a foreign court 
should be recurred to. 

It would be necessary to begin by restoring to 
Spain the possession of her revolutionized provinces. 
The Spanish subjects at the head of the indepen- 
dent government would not admit any interven- 
tion, except some means were reserved by which 
the mediating party might be informed of any sub- 
sequent infraction of that treaty, which was the 
result of their interference* But there could not be 
such an information, when by the very execution 
of the treaty, one of the contracting parties must 
be utterly annihilated. In this case, the insufii- 
ciency of a mediator is evident, since the idea of 
it could not for a moment be entertained by the 
independents. 

The inhabitants of America have been and are 
still in the habit of consuming a great quantity of 
articles manufactured in foreign countries, because 
Spain cannot provide a sufficiency of manufactured ' 
articles to meet their demands. Up to the time of 
the revolution and the separation, Spain imported 
all these commodities by her own shipping, and 
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gltbougfa'^oKelgners had a considerable advantage 
by supplying them for sale, the mother country 
reaped the fruits of their transit and carriage. At 
the same time, while foreigners supplied a great 
part of these staples, many of them proceeded froni 
the soil and industry of the parent state* la such 
a case I feel a great difficulty in conceiving how 
the . propriety and justice of opening the ports of 
America to foreigners, can be proved on the plea 
that Spain is not in a condition to supply the whole 
of the commodities that the inhabitants of the 
former require. In treating of the mutual advan- 
tages of the parent state and its colonies^ the wel- 
fare of the one should not be consulted at the 
expence of the other. It behoves us therefore to 
consider how Spain would be affected by a mea- 
sure that would open the ports of America to 
foreigners, or whether in comparing the advantages 
which the colonies would derive from it^ with the 
detriment that Spain wouhl suffer, we shall find 
sufficient reason for its adoption. I cannot deny 
that the colonies consume a considerable quantity 
of foreign manufactures, which they would receive 
at a cheaper rate if coming directly from foreign 
ports, than if imported through the intervention, of 
Spanish commerce; and that in return they could 
dispose of their rich productions to greater profit 
through the former than through the latter me- 
dium. But it must at the same time bq admitted, 
that Spain, deprived, of that branch of her trade. 
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and confined to the narrow limits of to exthMgt 
of her own productions with those of her colonies, 
would fall off considerably in her American rela* 
tionSy as foreigners could enter into a dangerous 
competition with her even in the latter. I can thus 
allow the benefits resulting from a free trade with 
(he colonies; but I must at the same time contend^ 
that in arguing for the establishment of such 4 
freedom^ we are only tiewing one side of the ques- 
tion, instead of consulting and balancing the in- 
terests of both parties concerned. It would indeed 
be a v^ry extraordinary kind of political justice to 
argue that, because Spain, from causes too well 
known to require enumeration, is less able now than 
formerly to extend her commerce^ and supply with 
the fruits of her industry the whole range of heir 
dominions, advantage should be taken of her mo- 
mentary exhaustion, to strip her of hei rich and 
invaluable possessions. It cannot enter into the 
mind of a reflecting person, that flhe has forfeited 
by her weakness her claims of right; and that be- 
cause she has been already reduced, she ought to 
be subjected to further losses. Her right to her 
Colonies is as valid as that of England and France 
is to theirs, and any argument that goes to deprive 
her of them, would equally apply to these latter 
9ta:tes« 

We have already said, that any opening of the 
ports of America to foreigners. Would expose ^pain 
(0 a competition with tbefti^ 6ven id articles which 
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^e b^Fsair could supply. Iq this ca&e* it is evi- 
dfQt, ths^t her ioflueQce and reUtioos would be 
diminished, since it in well known the relations of 
ftates caii onljr be supported by the bonds of mu-* 
tuftl interest* AH the benefits of trade would tbeq 
b? divided between the colonies and foreigners^ 
while Spain would be reduced to the barren pps^ 
session of a coui^tryi which, besides affording h^ 
no advantage, would serve to nurse the prosperity 
of her rivals. Such a plan of colonisation, I ai9 
convinced, neier yet entered the head of aqy 
rational person. What indeed should we think of f 
nation^ which would endeavour to retain posses;- 
sions which afforded no advantage, while tbey ext- 
tailed burdens opon the parent state ? 

The influence ivhicb in such a case would be 
exercised.by Spain, would coasist in the right which 
.she would still preserve of appointing the func- 
tionaries in her transatlantic possessions. But 
J believe that their inhabitants would not be slow 
in discovering the absurdity of receiving governof s 
nominated by a nation with which they bad few or 
no relations. We cannot £ajl to perceive likewise 
10 such a sti|te of things, the gerni of a discontent 
that, would twd to the anqihilation of an influence 
aq passive and precarious. There can be no weiglit 
in the opinion, that any advantage would resuH tp 
the mother country^ from the produce of the CU9« 
toms or other administrations^ since no natipa 
€itahli9l>e« colonies for apch objectt alone. Beiidea 
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it is probable^ that the amount of such resourcet 
^ould be no more than suflScient for the local ex* 
penditure. 

All the states of Europe have at different times 
established colonies for a vent to their productions 
and manufactures, deriving from them in return 
those precious fruits which serve to satisfy the 
demand of the European markets ; accomplishing 
thus, the double object of encouraging national 
commerce and creating a national marine, v^hich in 
the moment of danger may prove the safeguard of 
the nation. But this vrould, perhaps, be the first 
instance that has occurred, of a nation desiring to 
possess colonies for the benefit of others, and with 
no view to its own interests. 

England is the country where the greatest desire 
appears to foment and assist the spirit of independ- 
ence manifested in America, and where too the 
greatest endeavours are made, to show the absur- 
dity of any attempt on the part of Spain to deprive 
her colonies of a free trade. At the same time^ 
that her subjects act in this manner^ her govern- 
ment follows the policy which the people condemn; 
and seeing that her islands or colonial possessions 
were supplied in the greatest part of their wants 
by American vessels on better terms than by her 
own, she has exercised the rigorous prudence of 
excluding the former altogether. England, as she 
* understands well the system of colonization, desires 
"to consult her own interests, tvbile at the same time 
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she does not withhold from ber colonies those ad«* 
vantages which can^be enjoyed without prejudice 
to herself. These are the principles which Spain 
has followed and desires still to pursue. It would 
therefore be very strange, if in similar circum- 
stances, and^ actuated by similar motives, she endeaw 
voured to make that appear erroneous in others 
which she herself approves as her fixed line of 
conduct. 

It is indeed a maxim universally admitted, thai 
colonies are useful in proportion as they are rich^ 
for their riches proceed from their superior culti- 
vation^ and from the. additional commercial trans-* 
actions to which they lead. Without doubt, 
England, for instance^ derives incalculable advan- 
tages from the possession of her rich colonies ; but 
it is necessary to remark, that she reaps those ad* 
vantages^ because in their cultivation she allows 
English capitak alone to be employed^ aud sending 
out from her own ports all the necessary articles of 
demand, receives in exchange all their rich prodac* 
tions ; thus realising by both operations profits 
without a drawback. Let us now examine how 
this maxim would be applicable to Spain in he? 
relations with her transatlantic possessions. In 
virtue of the proposed opening of their ports, there 
would beain indiscriminate concourse of all nations 
io trade in them, which equally with the colo- 
'nial territories, would derive considerable benefits 
from the measure ; but in the mean time where 
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would tlie tnotlier country sUod f Would she 
participate in wy inoderate degree in the advantage! 
which appear to he her due ? No^^ certainly; h«r 
advantages woujd he very limited. It is clear, 
therefore, thM the maa^iip abovQ stated is applicable 
in those cases, in vrhich the nation to which the 
coldnies belong participates directly in their terrii^ 
torial prosperity. 

In the past year (of 1816) the exports from the 
island of Coha amounted to about eleven milli^ni 
pf dollars, arising from the extensive traffic carried 
on with all part^ of the world. The inhabitant! 
must have prospered in consequence of the impulse 
thUf given to agriculture. 

Equal, or perhaps greater^ have beep the advan^ 
tages reaped by foreigners who have traded thither* 
Biit what advantage has Spain, the country tQ 

which this polony belpnga, derived from it i That 
state of prosperity would cerlaiuly have been mor4^ 
desirable had Spain participated in it ; hut we oanr 
not say this, while we icieQllect that the great ahiin** 
dance of ships, so far from being useful to the mo«* 
ther country, rather dieainished than increased her 
general commerce. Of what service then would 
!uch colonies he to us^ if others reaped all the 
|)enefits of their trade? How would England bear 
the idea, that if, after having expended immense 
capitals in the cultivation and improvement of Ja^ 
maica, the United States should be allowed to 
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compete with ber in tbe ialportation and etp^fta- 
tion trade of that island ? 

Neither tbe Spanish, nor kny other nation, hare 
ever thought of retaining their Colonies for the solts 
advantage of the revenue ^hich may arise from the 
customs, or other civil contributions!, vi^bich bare 
.rarely ever sufficed to defray their local cbargel. 
She ba^, on the contrary, looked to ber transa(« 
lantic dominions as the itreaus of promoting b^r 
trade, and enriching het mercantile subjects. A^ 
a proof of this, it may be mentioned, that before 
the fatal revolution, and during* a pefidd of tbe 
greatest tranquillity, the direct revenue arising; 
from the provinces of the Plate never exceeded the 
annual sum 6/^00,000 dollars ; this colony sending 
to the Peniniuta only are mittance of 2,000,000 every, 
three or foiir year^. During this period, iSpaiti 
had to maintain various ships of vi^ar on that sta^ 
tion, which, together with the packets and other ^ 
vessels which it was necessary to keep up, more 
ihaii exbaiisled the sum We have mentioned. In 
such circumstances, it will easily appear that the 
exclusivec ommerce we ehjoyed Was the only meand 
of re-imbursif|[r^ Us for the expences w6 incurred t 
but, in the ca^ of a free trade, this species of C6m-^ 
pensation would enliftity fail, and instead of the 
commercial adrantagt^s Which We consider as the 
only reason for retainJhg our colonies^ we should 
only Efold them by the tenure of the sacrifices 
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Mfhich we . should be compelled to make on tbei^r 
account. 

To me it appears, that the clamour about a free 
trade is only a plausible pretext assumed to mask 
otber designs; for a lillle reflection would convince 
the most intemperate^ that there is no. nation which 
does not laj restrictions on its own trade, much 
^ more on that of its colonies. In England we ob- 
serve^ amid the encouragement which she gives to 
her vast commerce^and the support she lends to her 
commercial interests, that trade is shackled by a 
thousand restrictions. Particular corporations have 
exclusive privileges of trafficing with particular 
esfablishments, although »uch partiality to public 
bodies is allowed to be prejudicial to individual en- 
terprize. The East India Company, the South 
Sea Company, and the Hudson's Bay Company, en- 
joy each of them, a monopoly of the respective 
branches of commerce implied in their names. In 
the same manner we have in Spain the Philippine 
Company, which enjoys the exclusive trade to In^ 
dia; while, there is no doubt that, if all restrictions 
were abolished^ there would not be wanting mer- 
chants who would employ their capitals in a com«* 
petition with this favoured body. Thus we see, 
that even the commerce of the parent state is placed 
under restrictive regulations, although the policy 
of such a measure is readily admitted, and patientljr 
borne. I cannot therefore conceive on wha4; ground 
the colonies can demand freedom of trade in the 
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most extensive sense of the word, or aspire to im« 
inunities and favours of which the parent state is 
deprived, even in the case of nations which are held 
up as models for their liberality to the commercial 
interests, and their free principals of commercial 
policy. 

If the object proposed to herself by Spain in pre- 
serving the exclusive trade of her colonies were to 
have the effect of depriving them altogether of the 
foreign commodities to which they have been ac- 
customed, some opposition to a measure so rigorous 
might be expected^ and would be reasonable ; but 
no such measure was ever in contemplation. Be* 
fore the revolution of these provinces, the parent 
state supplied them to the extent of their demand 
with those foreign articles which she herself could 
not furnish, and the only inconvenience which they 
suffered was that by the circuitous manner in which 
they were imported, their price was a little raised 
before thej reached the hands of the consunier. 
The colonists had no Occasion to eomplain of want- 
ing what they desired, though the mode of satis- 
fying their wants was more onorous than if it had 
been more direct, and a little reflection sufficed to 
convince them that they were bound in duty, as 
well as gratitude, to submit to a trifling sacrifice 
fi)r an incalculable benefit to the mother country. 
At present, we must confess, that both the com- 
mercial and the royal marine of Spain are in a de- 
plorable condition, in consequence of the calamities 
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under whicb oi|r coijiDtry sufiered for po mwj J^ts^ 
v'beD she struggled for her iudepend^oce ^nd ^Xr 
jsteoce as a nation^ and tliat^ whatever activity m^j 
^e exerted by Government^ oiir naval mean; c^Ur 
pot soon reach their former qaagnUude. Sut 4 
gradual progress towards our former prosperity 
may be expected, and the re-establishmient of 9ur 
relations with our American provinces will acci^}^^ 
rate such an eyent by promoting the. copstructiQa 
of vessels, and the preparation of seaoi^n. Iq tbiij 
way we shall find ourselves in a- situs^jtiop of $(3? 
serting that national honour by sea which we sqpp 
porited by land, with so much glory^ in our eonte^f;, 
with the n;ost formidable usurper th^^t ever livedo 
To attain these ends, tlie QoyerniiieQt of Spain 
ought as much as possible to eqcourt^ge her owi^ 
commercial shipping by granting it ioupunities an4 
privileges, and by cutting off the competition with 
foreigner;, which on various occasions it encoqq- 
ters. In doing so, she will oply follow the example 
of other nations, who always, more or less, iroppse 
restrictions on a foreign marine ; and, in truth, rea- 
son and justice dictate a m^asqre as necessary for 
the prosperity of commerce as for the maintcQiwce 
of naval power. These reasons Iiave additional 
force when applied to the state of Spaip ; consider- 
ing the decay of her marine, in consequence of the 
late disastrous, though glprioufi, contests. I can? 
not but recommend to the Gpyernnaent of Spaip, 
the most serioqs attention tp those pba[(;rTsttions, 
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M^'bett I contemplate a circumstance that excites my 
regret, that Tately almost all tfie trade between the 
I'eniDsuIa and (jrreat firitain, has been carried on 
under a foreign flag, and that the number of 
Spanish vessels, employed was disproportionally 
small. 

But returning to our argument. I have heard a 

rumOui^ in circulation, that England is requested 

> 

.to mediate between Spain and her colonies^ on the 
condition that if she succeeds in efi^ecting a recon* 
ciliation, she is to be allowed, as the reward of her 
exertions, a free trade in eur American ports for 
a certain number of years* We have already 
shown the uselessness of all mediation whatever 
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in tfie actual state of the provinces ; but^ granting 
that it were possible to restore tranquillity by such 
means, Spain, in this case, must continue to be ex- 
cluded fronii these markets^ as she could not 
compete with the English in the greater part of 
those articles in demand among the Spanish colo* 
nists. During the time in which the privilege 
should be enjoyed, Spain would fall off in her an- 
terior relations with America, and at the time of 
itsexpiringj she would find herself unable to resume 
a branch of trade of which she so long had been 
deprived, and from which she had turned away her 
capitals to other destinations ; while, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants of the colonies, accustomed 
to receive in great abundance, and at a moderate 
price, ttie conimddities necessary for their use, and 
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to obtain in exchange an advantageous vent for the 
productions of their soil and industry, would re- 
luctantly submit to a sudden deprivation of such a 
lucrative intercourse. This measure, therefore, in- 
stead of efiecting a cordial union between Spain 
and her American subjects, would only tend to 
interrupt and to suspend all the relations of mutual 
interest, and confirm the colonists in their projects 
of independence. It would moreover appear to me 
a species of injustice to permit the inhabitants of 
America to accustom themselves to an intercourse 
with foreigners, which it was intended abruptly to 
break off. Instead of entering into a convention 
of this kind, I would rather advise Spain to divest 
herself entirely of the possession of territories, the 
adv^antages of which were reaped by othersj and 
which, if restored at all, must be restored to her 
against their will, and with little prospect of long 
retaining them under her dominion. 

lam not at all surprised, that the independence 
of America meets with so many proselytes and ad- 
vocates in England, considering that the English 
BMrchants and manufacturers would find among 
the inhabitants of these regions, numerous con- 
sumers of those articles, the market for which has 
diminished in an extraordinary manner in other 
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quarters, from causes which it is not my province 
here te examine. In spite of the protestations of 
philanthropy with which they endeavour to over- 
whelm us, in declaring that they are influenced 
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solely by views of humanity, we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived, or renounce the conviction, 
that all their declarations are dictated by private 
interest^ and that their opinion would change to the 
other side, if the change were equally profitable* 
I do not reproach them for having a regard to 
their own advantage ; but at the same time^ I think. 
it my duty to disclose the reason why the inde<- 
pendence of America is popular with a great body 
of individuals in England. From a regard to jus- 
tice and truth, however, we must confess, that the 
English government has acted with the greatest 
sincerity and integrity with respect to the domestic 
dissentions between Spain and her colonies. From 
the commencement of the contest to the present 
hour, this government has maintained the strictest 
neutrality, and in truths how could we doubt for a 
moment, that if Great Britain had chosen to em*, 
ploy her immense naval means in supporting the 
American insurrection, already Spain would have 
been stript of a great part of her colonies beyond , 
the hopes of recovery. For this reason, when we 
speak of the countenance which American inde- 
pendence finds in England, we beg to be under-^ 
stood, as referring only to individuals who are 
actuated by private interest, and by no means as 
implicating the government, which acts on mora 
solid principles, and weighs our cause in a juslcr 
balance. It would, indeed, be a proof of insin- 
cerity too notorious to countenance our American 



colotnet ifl thrcmittg off their allegianc^^ bj taking 
itdtantage of the destructioA occasioned bj an inva- 
noti of the mother country, which England deserved 
out highest thanks in assisting us to repel, and of 
the exhaustion arising front a contest, not to esta* 
blish a new system of government, but to preserve 
our ancient laws and customs. 

For the reasons we have mentioned, we ought 
liot to wonder (hat the independence of Spanish 
America finds partisans in England ; but, what 
appears more inexplicable, and almost incredible, 
is, that in the United States it has likewise its ad- 
vocates atirf friends. I cannot conceive why the 
inhabitants of these States should favour the inde- 
p'endenee of that country, and above all, that they 
should do so from the idea that the fertility of . 
I^ew Spain can promote their interests. Such a 
motive would appear rational, if the United States 
were in a condition to supply those articles in the 
arts and in manufactures^ which, in addition to what 
was required for their own consumption, would 
allow a surplus for exportation. In this case, the 
freedom of Spanish America would be equivalent 
to the opening of a new market for the encourage- 
ment of their industry. But the United States^ so 
far from being able to answer the demands of South 
America for manufactured articles, are obliged to 
depend upon foreigners for their own supply, and to 
exchange their territorial productions for the fruits 
of foreign manufacturing industry ; while the pro- 
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Tinces of New Spain, by producing the laiqe com^ 
modities at a cheaper rate^ can enter into a fpr* 
midabie competitiou with them even in their owa 
3t^ples^ ^nd not far from their own frontiers. Sueli^ 
bowever^ is the blindness of these p^ople^ that, with^- 
oqt Jcpowing their trne int^rests^ they furnish tp 
the ii^d/ependents (be oceans of prolonging the bitter 
copt^st in which they ctre eii^aged^ wd whipbt 
jf it eads in their favour, mufit render tbem tl)^ 
most dangerous rivals. The principal e^nmiodity 
iR which the Uqited States trade, both in the West 
{ndies apd in Europe, is ftpqr ; and p^^s^ing over the 
pther articles which are common to them with New 
Spain, I may n^enlion tb9 proportion in which the 
spii of the two countries ci^n yield grain for expor- 
tation. Baron HumbQldt^ whose authority on sqch 
subjects may be relied op, when speaking of thp 
comparative fertility of different countries, says^ 
that in New Spain^ the proportion of the crop 
rftaped to the seed sown, is as twenty-fqur to ooe^ 
while in the United States it is ^^ seven to one* It 
is true, that at present the inhabitants pf thp former 
country do not enter ipto competipa with the latUr 
ip the m9^rket» because the proprietors of iti rich 

spil have, ^s yet, obtained aa imperfect knowledge 

of a^ricultgraj economy, and ^fe unable to carry 
their produce to the pa^st frpm the wapt of road^ 
an4 Ptber me^as of transport ; but as spon as lh§^ 
ipc()nve|Ufn(3i's nre femoved, sp far frpm promi3ing 
tbo United Stales any ^dvapti^geous inteicpprse^ 




niards resident in America^ but by the Creols^ or 
natives^ themselves. In 1813 and 1814, at a time 
-when, to all appearance^ the cause of independence 
bad attained a considerable degree of consolidation 
on the Main, Boves^ a private individual, and a 
Spaniard by birth, had the intrepidity to raise his 
voice, and assemble a handful of natives, though 
unassisted by the Spaniards at Puerto Cavello, found 
in the interest of the country, the means of increas- 
ing his force to such an extent as to oppose several 
battalions to the independent troops commanded by 
Bolivar. By their aid, he not only routed the in- 
dependents in the field, but overthrew the insurgent 
government established in Carraccas. This gallant 
man, who obtained so much glory by his patrio- 
tism, and who deserves our eternal gratitude, fell 
a victim to his bravery, while making an assault 
on the last fortified point in which the enemy took 
refuge, having first, however, captured that for- 
tress. From that time the coast of TierraFirma has 
remained free from the independent government^ 
and in that state the country was found when Ge* 
neral Murillo arrived with the expeditionary force* 
It ought not to be forgotten, that the whole of that 
corps of the army which Boves assembled in the 
interior, was composed of native inhabitants ; and 
r shall be bold to say, that had it not been for the 
valour, and the constancy of these troops, the whole 
coast of Tierra Firma would have been at this day 
in the hands of the insurgents* It may likewise be 
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meDtiODed, that these same troops^ raised by the 
gallant Boves, have, since his death, taken the most 
active part under the orders of Murillo, in the re- 
duction of Carthagena; and the re-conquest of the 
kingdom of Santa Fe. The same thing has hap- 
pened in the interior of Mexico. There are there 
corps formed of the native inhabitants^ to whom 
the charge of the country ' has been committed, 
without the appearance of any symptom of infide- 
lity. But it will appear unnecessary to adduce 
any farther proofs of support, which the cause of 
the mother country has experienced from the nar 
tive inhabitants, when it is considered that the 
great extent of these regions, and the inconsiderable 
means of influencing them possessed by Spain, ren-* 
dered it impossible for her to preserve any shadow 
of dominion in them, if she had not derived assist- 
ance from the country itself. Neither is it surpris- 
ing, that many of the inhabitants should have 
evinced that fidelity to the cause of the Spaniards, 
which was due to the intimate relations in which 
the}' stood to their parent state, from which they 
had received their religion, their language, their 
customs^ and their arts; whose government to them 
was mild, and whose laws were beneficent* "What- 
ever representations might be made to the contrary 
by a handful of insurgent chiefs, who endeavour 
bjr such falsehoods^ to draw over to their views of 
war and ambition, men who were contented with 
their lot^ and peaceful in their habits* 
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l( ve were to believe those jni8r^resent9..tioii8 
yrhich are circulated with all the air of truth, we 
should be led to think that there was scarcely a 
point in America in which the spirit of indepen- 
dence was notpropagatedi and in which there were 
not bodies of .troops collected for the purpose of 
extirpating the Spanish authorities. By taking 
the trouble, however^ of examining the subject 
with impartiality, we shall find, that in the im- 
mense territories of South Amerijca, there iioes nof; 
iexist one regular body of independents, und that, 
on the contrary^ these provinces enjoy the most per- 
fect tranquillity over their whole extent^ It is 
true, indeed, that unfortunately an independent 
Government is established in the provinces of 
the Plata, but I believe it is the only one to be 
found in both Americas ; for the independents of 
Tierra Firma and New Spain, enjoy only a preca« 
rious existence. All the provinces of North Ame«» 
rica, from Panama to California, enjoy the most 
undisturbed tranquillity. In some parts of Tlascala, 
and in the territory immediately bordering on the 
United States, particularly along the coast of the 
Atlantic, we meet with parties or bodies of troops^ 
who, under the cloak of independence, disturb the 
public tranquillity, but they are for the most part 
composed of foreign soldiers, and commanded by 
foreign adventurers. What good can be expected 
from bands like these^ who, without depending on 
an established government, or holding any con- 
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nection with each otber^ totally interrupt the labours 
of useful industry, and suspend the operations of 
internal commerce. How is it possible to belieire 
that such adventurers really aim at the welfare of 
that country, when they have no connection with its 
inhabitants, nor apy reason for endeavouring to 
pjrotnote their happiness ? It is a more credible 
proposition that their own aggrandisement is th^r 
sole object^ while they hold out delusive hopes to 
the poor wretches who are so unfortunate as to be 
induced to listen to (heir professions^ or to follow 
their standard. All these hordes make incursions 
on a part of the Atlantic coast, without any com- 
munication with each other, or any acknowledged 
government, whose commands they may execute, or 
to whose authority they may submit. They infest 
particularly the coast, where they derive assistance 
from the Corsairs or pirates who cruize in those 
seas. But there is nothing like this in the interior, 
where these adventurers dare not intrude, and 
where, consequently, the inhabitants enjoy profound 
peace. The Intendencies of Guadalaxara and 
Valladolid, are perhaps the only districts where 
symptoms of insurrection have appeared ; but, 
thanks to the talents and activity displaced by Senior 
Cruz, Captain General of the former, there does 
not now exist there an insurgent force, with the 
exception of an insignificant corps, which, being 
hotly pursued by that General, took refuge in an 
inaccessible island of the lake Cbapala, where they 
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maintain themselves without daring to leave their 
retreat. In all these provinces^ as I have often men- 
tioned, the most profound tranquillitj is enjoyed. 
In proof of this^ I may mention that I have con- 
versed Mrith a person of veracity who left Guada* 
laxara in September 1816, and who traversed 120 
leagues without meeting with a single insurgent, 
although^ out of precaution, he was escorted by 
eight or ten native soldiers^ for the protection of 
the property which he had under his charge. 

If^ as we have said, Spain owes the preservation 
of her colonies, not to the physical force which 
she has sent for their security, but to the voluntary 
support of the natives themselves — a support^ 
without which she must long ago have ceased to 
be mistress of her transatlantic possessions; our 
Government both can and should avail herself of 
this powerful auxiliary. I have no difficulty in 
asserting, that in many parts of America nothing 
elsejs wanting to restore tranquillity, but chiefs of 
capacity and integrity to direct the public spirit. 
It is surprising then that Spain^ in possession of this 
truth, has not taken care to send out^ by the mer- 
cantile vessels which continually sail from her 
ports to America, officers and chiefs, the want of 
whom is so severely felt. Such men would soon 
assemble respectable corps, and compel the insur- 
gents to return to their duty. At the same time, 
troops should be destined to those points where 
their services would be most effectual, and where 
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their succours are not required ; for^ while we 
cannot censure the mother country for not always 
assisting her western subjects with that celerity 
which is desirable^ we, must confess^ that the most 
lamentable results have sprung from the want of a 
timely force to extinguish commotion before its 
flames had reached a height not to be subdued. 

Foreign writers who have s{ioken of the con* 
quests of Spain in America^ have expatiated with a 
partial severity on the cruelties exercised towards 
the inhabitants of the new world by its first con- 
querors. Authors better acquainted with the facts 
on which this charge is founded^ are sensible of the 
manner in which it is coloured and exaggerated ; 
but^ even admitting its truth in all its extent, the 
cruelties of the first conquerors of these regions 
cannotj like original sin, attach a stain to their pre- 
sent possessors. If at a time when fanaticism or su« 
perstitiou exercised an unbounded controul over the 
determinations of men, it was thought meritorious 
to inflict enormous punishments on oSences, the guilt 
of which cannot now be perceived, would it be just 
to visit the consequences, or to involve in the disgrace 
of such conduct, now considered criminal^ but th^ii 
praise- worth}', the present generation, governed by 
laws and customs, ameliorated by the lapse of time? 
As well might we attribute to the English of the 
present day the absurd belief and the cruel punish- 
ment of witchcraft^ which disgraced the criminal 
code of their ancestors. 
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B4it I sball be told^ that atrocities were not' con- 
fined to the first conquerors of Anoierica^ and tbsft 
the present revolution has proved, that the cruelty 
of the Spanish character is as hereditary as their 
conquests. It cannot^ indeed, be denied, thaf^ 
during'the present unfortunate struggle measures of 
rigour were sometimes resorted to from necessity, 
but^ I would ask those who advance such charges, 
ariB ihev aware of all the circumstances which 
created' that necessity. The first object of a good 
prince, ought to be to reduce his enemies, and' to 
extend' the hand of pardon to those who have 
wandered' from the path of duty by surrendering 
themselves to delusive and seductive overtures ; 
but when the first act of magnanimity has not 
produced the desired object^^ can any measures of 
rigour be censured' as severe ? In some cases cer- 
tkinly, rigorous punishment has been inflicted, 
where moderation, if observedi would have better 
answered' the purpose; but in others, the strict 
administration of penal justice was indispensible. 
r will 'ask, however, if the rigour exercised in either 
case by the Spaniards, has been sufficient to justify 
the insurgents in their adoption, on principle^ ofthe 
determination 'to extirpate altogether their Spanish 
brethren ? Such^ nevertheless, is their professed' 
d^ign, and the ring-leaders of the revolution have' 
in consequence had the cruel audacity to entitle 
their deeds and transactions, with the execrable 
date ofthe fifth or the sixth year of American In« 
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^ependenee, and of the extirpator^ war* la trutb^ 
the independents have followed cruel measures 
upon system, while^ on the contrary, any acts of 
jigour on the part of the royalists have been merely 
aeeideiital, and have proceeded from the unrelent- 
ing ^b^iracter or erroneous judgment of particular 
commanders. In no one instance can it be proved, 
that the Spanish Government has entertained the 
.least desire of rigour, while, on the contrary, all 
.the maxims of its conduct are distinguished for 
.their moderation towards those misguided indivi- 
duals when they return to their duty ; nor would 
J have thought it necessary to rebut such an un- 
founded charge, had not the calumny been spread 
in quarters where it could not be contradicted, 
and where it created a belief, that all the atrocities 
eommiited by tbe ii]»urgeats were ultimately attri^ 
butable to the severities of the mother country. 

In the midst of the general distress which has 
affiietdd all parts of Europe, in consequence of so 
protracted a war, Spain is, perhaps, tlie kingdom 
which has suffered most during the contiaaance of 
hostilities, but is likely the soonest to recover from 
the blow. 

England and France have entailed on themselves 
an immense debt, which mast, for a limg time, 
prtsvent them from enjoying the full fruits of ex- 
ternal tranquillity, while the Peninsula has reserved 
her resources almost unanticipated to meet ulterior 
necessities. England, in the. most profound peace, 
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, miist raise sixty milltODs of taies to maiotaia her 

establishments, and pay the interest of her debt ; 

and France must likewise draw from her people, 

for some years to come, 860 millions of francs, or 

forty millions sterling, for the same objects. Spaia 

has, certainly, contracted debts, but not nearly to 

a proportionable amount, and our public burden 

must of course be proportionably smaller. By the 

statements of the finance minister, the Spanish sup* 

plies for the year 1817, will not exceed 713 millions 

of reals per annum, or between seven and eight mil- 

lions sterling. This sum is certainly considerable 

in our present exhausted state^ but it is insignificant 

when compared with the resources of the Spanish 

soil, which may be ultimately made available for 

national objects. How can we imagine or believ^, 

that a nation, so vast as Spain, and so favoured by 

nature, should not be capable of producing, without 

any pressure upon the inhabitants, a sum^ in taxes, 

equal to that which is levied in England for the 

subsistence of the poor ? Nor is this proposition 

advanced without grounds, for, by late calculations 

by the most competent authorities, the poor rates 

in England amounted last year to more than tep 

millions sterling. 

By this imperfect exposition of the resources of 
Spain, it is clear, that though at present she cannot 
send out the necessary forces, or obtain the neces- 
sary means to preserve the tranquillity of America, 
she cannot be long in calling into activity powers 
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sufficient to quell the commotions of her trans* 
aUautic possessions* Neither will it be necessary 
that any great expenccs should be incurred for this 
object, if, as we have before mentioned^ the inter- 
nal means of the colonies themselves^ can be made 
so available for re-establishing there own traUf- 
quillitj. 

In calculating the effects which the revolutioa 
in America has produced, (which should be our 
next object), thej all dwindle into nothing, (al- 
though in themselves verjr considerable) when com* 
pared with the system of opeo piracy, to which it 
has given rise in that quarter of the world. The 
speculating spirit of adventurers is always ready tp 
take advantage of opportunities which public con* 
fusion and anarchy . present to promote their own 
interested ^iews* Thus corsairs have been armed, 
not in the revolutioniaeed provinces^ for they had no 
means and xk> capitals for that or any other ob- 
ject, but in foreign countries and establishments. 
Scarcely had the revolution hroken out, when ves- 
sels were fitted out in various islands of the Aa^ 
tilles, and in various ports of the Uuited States, 
vrhich whither with or without their commissians 
Crom the leaders of the insurgents, sallied forth to 
attack and to detain all the Spanish shipping which 
they vaeU Whatever vessels of this kind are met 
with at sea, there is hardly found' one that is not 
jClted out and manned b> foreign seamen. I cannot 
therefore conceive what motive there can be for 
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abstaining from the extirpation of such arm aments, 
seeing there is no reason i/vhich can justify their 
cruizing. In the whole of Northern America, the 
independents have no settled goyernment, conse* 
quently the licences which these privateers carry^ 
can be of no value ; but even if we were to sup- 
pose them fitted out in Spanish America, and man* 
ned by Spanish Americans, this would in no way 
justify the toleration of their depredations ; with 
how much more reason then does this apply, when 
they are all fitted out in foreign ports ? 

It is not surprising that such vessels have often 
found means to obtain licenses, whether from the 
independent government where any have existed, 
or from some adventurer, who, collecting together 
a small body of the disaffected, has been enabled 
to occupy some trifling spot in America, It is of 
great consequence to these insurgents to deprive 
the Spaniards of the means of corresponding as 
well with the Peninsula, as with other points of 
America itself; nor do they stop to consider, 
though they well know, the real object which 
these privateers have in view, namely, their indivi- 
dual enrichment The sole object of the Indepen* 
dents being the destruction of their enemy, no 
matter how, they are not in a condition to look 
closely into these matters; but it cannot be said 
that there are sufficient reasons why such a state of 
confusion should be longer tolerated. If Spain is 
not in a condition to exterminate them herself, she 
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ought, at least) to convince her atlies of the im- 
policy of tolerating such evils ; and to insist on their 
being all equally bound to sweep the seas of these 
pirates ; a measure which cannot be opposed even 
by these powers^ who go upon a principle of a 
strict neutrality between the colonies and the pa- 
rent state. Vessels so fitted out, and manned by 
adventurers, cannot be considered as belonging to 
the Spanish colonies, even were there any sort of 
established government. All these reasons seem to 
me sufficient to induce the other powers to take an 
active part in the destruction of this pest; nor do I 
see how they can, with any appearance of justice, 
refuse such a solicitation on the part of the Spanish 
Government. 

But I shall be t6ld, that the other powers ^re 
in no way concerned with the differences between 
Spain and her colonies, and that there is nothing 
to justify their armed intervention. This might 
have been urged had the Spanish revolution been 
general, and regular governments established; as 
in that case the licenses granted by the latter to 
such privateers must have been admitted to be 
legal ; but this not being the case, either as re- 
gards the general wish for independence; or the 
existence of settled governments, no reasons can be 
adduced to justify those powers in withholding . 
their assistance, or delaying to put an end to the 
evil ; and the more so wheiji it is considered that, 
with the exception of the assumed name of Inde- 
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pendents^ these pirates, for such thej really are, 
have DO connexioa whatever with the Spanish 
colonies. 

Were these privateers actually belonging to 
Spanish America^ and acting under governments 
solidly established for the purpose of eifectiog inde^ 
pendence^ they would respect foreign flags> instead 
of rousing the indignation of nations which may do 
them great injury. In lik^ manner, these govern*^ 
ments would use every means to conciliate the good 
will of foreigners^ and if not to obtain their assist* 
ance^ at least their neutrality^ in the accomplishment 
of the great object they have in view. But what 
has been the conduct, in this respect> of the dis» 
turbed provinces^ and of the privateers ? The latter 
Jby their scandalolis depredations having occasioned 
Spanish ships to sail with more caution^ and almost 
always under convoy of vessels of war, they have 
turned their fury against every flag, plundering^, 
without scruple any vessel they meet with» qo 
matter of what nation. If any one doubt this> let 
him look at the daily papers in London, and he 
will be convinced of the fact* Under these cir- 
cum&tancesj, then, can it be maintained that these 
privateors are fitted out to aid in eflfecting Ame- 
rican independence ? Is it not clear that they are 
no other than pirates? and if foreign powers 
will not aid in their destruction, for the sake of 
social order and the rights of nations, they will 
find themselves compelled to do it in their own de** 
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fence, since the e?il has^ and will continoe td 
augment, till it will put a stop to all traffic> not 
only iQ Spanish but in all other bottoms ; indeed 
the navigation in the Gulph of Mexico and around 
the Antilles, is at present dangerous to every flkg, 
and the merchants of Jamaica are compelled to send 
their goods to the coast of America in armed ves* 
sels, or run the risk of losing them. 

The consequence of all this is a severe check not 
only to the Spanish trade but also to that of fo» 
feigners, the latter being deprived of a direct 
intercourse with the Main, and the former, in like 
manner^ with the foreign ' islands where they were 
accustomed to resort for the purchase of various 
manufactured goods, in exchange for the produc« 
tions of their soil. Thus a most lucrative trade is 
either interrupted or entirely cut off, to the great 
injury both of Spaniards and foreigners ; and both of 
whom, at present, exclaim loudly against the evil, 
and this ought to operate strongly wi(h the other 
powers, in inducing them to put an end to such 
interruption. 

If it were not for the aid the insurgents have 
received from these privateers, if it were not for the 
protection and asylum they have received in some 
of the foreign islands and establishments, there 
would hardly have been a truce of insurrncUon, at 
least in Northern America. The Main lias been 
two or three times reconquered by the Spaniards, 
and as often have we seen the insurrection renewed. 
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But we must not suppose^ that this state of confu- 
aion proceeded from the efforts of the people tbeoh* 
pelves in the interior of the country; If this had 
b^^ the case-i^if they bad really been determined 
tfO^hf independent, they must have succeeded. The 
expeditions landed on tiie coast, always under some 
adventurers, have^ in every instance, been fitted 
out in foreign ports, as the leaders never received 
sufficient support in the country itself to enable 
them to recruit and oppose the enemy. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, aided by the superiority 
these privateers have gained in those seas, they have 
succeeded in landing in some point or other of the 
coast of that viist continent, though they have 
never been able to maintain themselves on it. The 
government should, for this reason, look rather to 
the destruction of the privateers, than to any ope* 
rations in the country itself, for allaying a spirit of 
insubordination wherever it may present itself, and 
a few armed ships ought to have been sent to pre- 
-vent the fitting out of privateers in the foreign 
islands, in preference to sending troops to the Main. 
Had such a measure been adopted, we should not 
have h^ard of the last expedition of Bolivcr land- 
ing there, instead of being blockaded in Aux Eries. 
In short, let the privateers be once rooted out, and 
from that moment tranquillity will be restored in 
the Aittierican colonies. 

But whatever difficulties may have been thrown 
in the way of pacification^ by the protection 
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ajOTofdedl ifiihfi disaffected ia the foreign islands and 
tettablishments in the northern part of America^ 
iitqjn hot haying had recourse to the measure aboye 
recommended^ the same causes cannot operate 
9i|^inst the reconquest of Southern America^ on 
the coasts of ii?hich vast territory there are scarceljf 
uy foreign settlements in which privateers can 
i^lther be fitted out> or reckon.upon certain assist^ 
OAipe s Indeed^ from this causey we have seen latterljTj 
that few oj^ them have dared to cruize for any 
length, 9J^ time \n the Pacific^ there being no pos^ 
sib^Uty if^ refitting in case of accidents. 

411 these pjriyateers have been, and continue to 
be, npt op^ ^tted out, but also manned and com- 
ipa^^d by fplf i^ners> wbo^ object is any thing 
iMji^t that indepeo.deoce in the name of which they 

^ene^ I i^jferj that the «^me reasops do not exist 
^9jC: tb^ Sp^oish GoTernment^s sending ships of war 
t9i i^e coasts of Southen;i America, as the Spanish 
tirade is not e^^Q^ei to the same risks as on the 
^[loxthem coqksts i| nor do the insurgents find tbat aid 
md support there which they do in the latter^ 
w^s^ they i^re reduced to their own resources^ 
whichj i|s I have s%id> wust be trifl^ing, seeing there 
18 no unioii of interests for the attainment of inde* 
pendeqce; and Spain finds in the natives, the nv>st 
strenu<^us defenders of her cause, and without 
whi^ eQbrts she myst doubtless have lost the pos» 
session of those rich provinces. 
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But if an absolute maritime superiority b^ re- 
quired for the entire pacification of Northern 
America, a military ascendency is equally necessary 
in the Southern, for the subjugation of the dis- 
aflTectedj and the pacification of the country. But 
the great object of attention vfith the Spanish Go- 
vernment^ is the choice of commanders sent to these 
parts; gentleness of manners, and a conciliatory 
disposition in them will contribute as much as phy* 
sical strength towards the re-establishment of tran- 
quillity, their chief aim should be to combine the 
elements of tranquillity they may meet with in the 
interior, duly appreciating the conduct of those 
trho have hitherto supported the cause of Spain^ 
and gaining over with gentleness the good-will of 
the undecided. Of the good effects of such con- 
duct, we have only to notice the instance of the 
Viceroy of Peru, the Marquis de la Concordia ; 
surrounded by difficulties the most pressing, when 
the invasion of the Peninsula by the Frenchj occa- 
sioned in him the greatest concern as to the part he 
should act, and when a great part of the inhabitants 
inclined to a declaration of independence already 
made in other parts of the colonies ; so great was 
bis influence^ and his advice had so much weight 
with the inhabitants, that he succeeded in keeping 
thiB vice-royalty, not merely in the closest union 
with the mother country, but also in contributing, 
through the aid of the people of Peru, pecuniary 
aid to the government, in the glorious struggle 
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against France. Those who were than at the head 
of the government will acknowledge with grati- 
tude, as ought the whole nation^ the vital aid given 
at that time by the inhabitants of Lima. 

From the. preceding details^ I think it will be 
evident that foreign mediation between Spain and 
her colonies will be of no avail. Had there been 
a settled government, there might then have been 
a hope of successfully treating with it, for the pur- 
pose of reconciliation ; indeed it would perhaps 
have offered the best chance of putting an end to a 
most destructive contest^ which has only served to 
producepublic and private ruin, and to engender ani* 
niosities which it will be difficult to bury in oblivion, 
Thisj however, not being the case, and as no go- 
vernment can be established on account of the dif- 
ference of public opinion^ and the opposition of a 
large portion of the inhabitants to a separation from 
the parent state, the proposed mediation is totally 
impracticable, however much desired. The pro- 
per course for Spain to pursue has been pointed 
out, and more particularly the destruction of the 
privateering system, against which she must not 
only turn all her own efforts, but strenuously en« 
deavour to obtain the aid of the other Powers, who 
are equally interested in putting an end to such an 
infamous system. In addition to these, the govern- 
ment of Spain must pursue that system it has 
adopted since the commencement of these unhappy 
differences, namely, to treat with lenity those who 
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hare not been the inatigators of revolt^ hvA seduced 
from their allegiance by flattering promises ; to 
such pardon must be offered^ and entire oblivion 
of the past. 1 am persuaded that the offers of par-^ 
don held out at different times by the government 
to those, who, on discovering their error^ should 
return to their duty, have had no slight effect im 
repressing the spirit of disaffection and rebellion in 
America. But, farther^ many persons of influence 
finding themselves implicated in the tevolution, and 
despairmg of pardon for their puM cidnduct, would 
hate persisted more strei^uously in their first efforts 
towards the establishmedt df independence^ An 
ifflh^rence to this course of lenity, and the utmost 
care in the selection of those persons to ivhom the 
administration at home confides the execution of 
Its orders, cannot fail to be attetided iiVith *the l)est 
effects. With respect to the cruelti^ whi<fh Spain 
has beeb accused of with regard to this colonies, and 
cruelties doubtless have been committed^ ith hi^ly 
probable that the Governors only were to be blamed, 
who yielded to their own personal feeling, foi^gettihg 
that in so doing they were acting contrary to the 
known wishes and intentions of the Govemment«r 
But the best preventive of such successes will be 
found in the selection of persons for these ofiices, 
who, possessing the confidence of the nation in their 
upright conduct, know how to employ with ad- 
vantage means of reconciliation entrusted to them. 
We shall then see that harmony and concord re^^es-^ 
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tablished between Spaia and her colonies .which 
formerly existed, and^ without which > there is no 
hope of their being of mutual benefit to each other^ 
the great object in view; or the establishment of 
that settled state of tranquillity at present so ne- 
cessary to heal the wounds occasioned by an evil 
we all must deplore^ 
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